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STAR + TOBACCO 


It is soft, sweet and juicy, and is ineomparably 
THE BEST CHEWING TOBACCO ON EARTH. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 


ST. LOVIS, MO. 
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ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
made Overalls are. You further know that all goods made by 





Sweet, Orr & Co. ° are union-made, and 
that a pair of Overalls 4 sold to your customer 
gives such satisfaction | UNION * MADE} that you are sure af- 
terwards to sell the : same man a pair of 
pants. So be sure s that every man who 











comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt 
made by SA SA AASAAAABDAAADAAIAS 


| SWEET, ORR & Co. 
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*“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press if so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 


Labor and “Government by Injunction.” 
By VicTOR YARROS. 

Since the great railroad strike in Chicago, 
judicial injunctions,—that is, restraining order 
forbidding under penalties certain actions and 
practices—have figured very prominently in all 
conflicts and controversies between labor and 
capital. ‘‘Governmentby injunction” is the term 
applied by opponents of the new departure to this 
judicial intervention, while its apologists retort 
thatit is preferable to its only alternative—lawless- 
ness, disorder and labor aggression. 

What are the objections to government by in- 
junction? What is the nature of the innovation 
and in what way does it injuriously affect the in- 
terests of organized labor? Before proceeding to 
answer this question, it is important to observe 
that a thing may be unjust and highly improper 
from the standpoint of the general rights of citi- 
zenship without necessarily involving any special 
detriment to labor as such, Workmen as wage- 
earners have, of course, certain peculiar interests 
which may be called class interests, despite the 
courts which would deny that there are any class 
divisions in the United States. But as citizens and 
members of the body politic they have rights and 
interests in common with other citizens of differ- 
ent classes and vocations. Is it as citizens that 
workmen have been strenuously protesting against 
recourse to injunctions, or is it in the special capac- 
ity of organized wage-earners that they have 
found the use of injunctions prejudical to their 
rights andinterests? In other words, has the power 
of labor organizations been weakened,—-have their 
ordinary methods been rendered less efficacious— 
by the injunctions served upon the application of 
employers? Are strikes less successful today than 
in former times because of these injunctions? It 
has been emphatically charged that judges have 
caused the failure of strkes by illegitimately inter- 
vening to protect capital and cripple labor, and 
these charges have been vehemently denied, 
What is the truth of the matter? 

Let us consider first the question of injunction 
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from the standpoint of the constitutional rights 
of citizenship in general. 

An injunction is a writ issued by a court of 
equity to restrain a man or a set of men from do- 
ing an injury to an individual or to the public. 
Common law judges never issue injunctions, be- 
cause the remedy is essentially an equitable one 
in the Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence, nor 
can a judge sitting in equity issue an injunction 
in a case where there is an adequate and complete 
remedy at law. For example: a man threatens to 
assault you or—to make the case an extreme one— 
to kill you, or burn your house. “You can obtain 
no injunction against the threatener. Equity has 
no right to interfere with him. You can obtain a 
warrant against him at law, take him before a 
court and have him tried on the charge of threat- 
ening to commit a tort or a crime, as the case may 
be. The criminal law is adequate and sufficient to 
punish crimes and to prevent contemplated crimes 
of which information is somehow secured. The 
statutes against criminal acts are in the nature of 
injunctions. They are framed by the legislature. 
He who disobeys them incurs the penalty provided 
by the law-making body. But the punishment in 
crimes and torts is not summary. The funda- 
mental law guarantees a trial by one’s peers—a 
trial by jury. Anaccused mast be found guilty of 
the crime charged by the jury before the penalty 
can be imposedon him. To deprive him by force, 
fraud, or indirection of trial by jury is to deny 
him a fundamental right, to violate the Constitu- 
tion and an essential principle of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 

What is the object of an injunction in a: labor 
controversy? Let us assume that the injunction 
does not prohibit any act which the strikers and 
their sympathizers are allowed to do by the laws 
of the State. Let us assume that the injunctions 
that have been issued in past strikes have not 
tended to abridge the freedom of speech, agitation, 
assembly, appeal, social pressure, and boycotting. 
We may assume this- because even the apologists 
of the injunction remedy admit that it would be 
wrong to restrain men from doing lawful things. 
Thus, in the late miners’ strike, the inaccurate 
summary of the Jackson injunction, which repre- 
sented the West Virginia Federal judge as having 
enjoined labor leaders from “inducing” miners to 
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strike and from calling public meetings to advise a 
general suspension elicted a general expression of 
dissent and condemnation. The judge, it was 
said, had gone too far. He had made crimes of 
lawfal acts and had denied the strikers rights 
which the law assumed and guaranteed to all citi- 
zens. The objection, it was urged, did not lie 
against injunctions, but against attempting to en- 
join perfectly proper acts. 

This was a clear case of question-begging, of 
ignoring the fundamental vice of the injunction as 
applied to labor troubles. An analysis of the re- 
straining orders issued in connection with the 
miners’ strike shows that the following acts were 
forbidden: Inducing workmen to stop work by 
threats, intimidation and violence; interfering with 
the operation of the mines or with the management 
of the property ; marching upon and occupying the 
highway and approaches to the mines; assaulting 
miners at work and trespassing upon the property 
of the operators. 

Certainly, organized labor does not claim the 
legal or moral right to do these things ; certainly 
it does not demand the freedom to assault, 
threaten and intimidate. If it denounces injunc- 
tions as judicial tyranny and usurpation, it is not 
because it wants to do the things forbidden by the 
injunctions. The triumphant question put to 
labor by so many newspapers: ‘ What grievance 
is there if no right is denied by the injunction, no 
freedom violated?” is utterly beside the mark, 
indicating extreme ignorance or equally extreme 
unfairness. Equity has no more warrant or right 
to interfere in cases where assault, trespass and 
destruction of property is threatened than it has to 
interfere where forgery and theft and murder is 
threatened. The injunction writ was never in- 
tended to apply to such cases. It is the duty of 
the executive power to protect persons and prop- 
erty from violence and threats of violence, and 
persons engaged in unlawful conspiracies are 
amenable to the criminal law. The courts of 
equity have no authority in the premises, and it is 
purejtyranny for them to proclaim the failure of the 
executive power and to attempt to prevent crimes 
and torts by the injunction method. 

Here is how Judge Goff, of West Virginia, at- 
tempted to justify an injunction : 

A body of men, over 200 strong, marching in the 
early hours of the morning, before daylight, halt- 
ing infront of the mine opening and taking posi- 
tion on each side of the public highway for a 
distance of at least a quarter ofa mile, at the exact 
places where the miners were in the habit of cross- 
ing that highway for the purpose of going from 
their homes to their work, is at least unusual and 
in the state of excitement usually attending such 
occasions neither an aid to fair argument nor con- 
ducive to the state of mind that makes willing 
converts to the cause thus championed. 

The miners working at Montana had the same 


right to use the public road as the strikers had, 
and it was not open and free to their use when it 
was occupied by over 200 men stationed along it 
at intervals of three and five feet; men who, if not 
open enemies, were not bosom friends. That some 
miners passed through this line is shown ; that 
others feared to do so is plain ; that the marching 
column intended to interfere with the work at the 
mines would be foolish to deny. 

Judge Jackson, of West Virginia, similarly justi- 
fied an injunction issued by him on the ground 
that irreparable damage to property was threat- 
ened. What these judges overlook is that, admit- 
ting their statements to be absolutely correct, no 
case for an injunction is made out. There is the 
criminal law to punish those guilty of violating it, 
and there is the court of law and the executive 
authority to prevent men threatening crime from 
carrying out their intentions. Equity has nothing 
whatever to do in such cases. 

And what is the result when equity does inter- 
fere? Neither more nor less than the abolition of 
trial by jury, the violation of fundamental consti- 
tutionally-guaranteed rights. The man who dis- 
obeys an injunction is punished for contempt 
of court, and if his offense has been trespass or 
assault or intimidation, he is deprived of trial by 
jury and punished without due process of law. 
Trial by jury is the palladium of liberty, and pun- 
ishment for contempt where the offense committed 
is one triable by jury abolishes by indirection the 
right to such a trial. 

Nay, more, the result is even more grave—and 
even more preposterous and paradoxical. The in- 
junction method makes it possible for a man to be 
punished twice for the same act. A man who has 
trespassed upon property, say, in violation of an 
injunction and has been sent to jail for contempt 
is not rendered by such punishment immune from 
farther prosecution for the same offense. He can 
be tried and punished again, the second trial be- 
ing, of course, by a jury and upon a regular indict- 
ment under the criminal law. Is not this an 
outrageous travesty upon Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence, upon liberty and justice? Judicial tyranny, 
it has been emphatically said %by distinguished 
judges themselves, is the worst possible kind of 
tyranny. If our judges are to interfere tosuppress 
disorder and prevent the commission of crimes, 
constitutional guarantees and bills of rights be- 
come mockeries and delusions. 

But it may be said that this argument only 
shows the inequity of the laborinjunctions from the 
standpoint of constitutional government in gen- 
eral; that it fails to show why workmen as such are 
specially injured by thenew method. This is true. 
We see why citizens who have liberty and value 
their constitutional rights should oppose injunc- 
tions in the field of criminal law; but do we see 
how labor organizations areinjuriously affected by 

the novel practice, how strikes and efforts to raise 
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labor’s condition are defeated through it? It is 
this point to which we must now direct attention. 

In the first place, the “omnibus” injunctions 
issued against strikers are vague, misty and con- 
fasing. Even if the intention of the court is to 
forfeit nothing that is lawful, the language of the 
order is necessarily so sweeping and indefinite 
that their leaders, organizers and agitators are at 
a loss to know where their rights end and where 
collision with the judicial authority begins. Stat- 
utory law is generally clear and precise, and 
strikers anxious to keep within legal boundaries 
have no difficulty, as a rule, in determining what 
they may and what they may not do. In doubtful 
matters, such as boycotting, picketing, etc., they 
naturally and properly, as free men, claim the 
benefit of the doubt, knowing that while respon- 
sible for their actions, a jury alone can declare 
them guilty of improper conduct. Take the great 
boycott at Milwaukee over a year ago. Though it 
is generally assumed that boycotting is illegal in 
most States, no attempt was made to indict or 
punish any of the Milwaukee boycotters. Public 
opinion was with them, and no local jury would 
have found them guilty. But by a judicial injunc- 
tion the boycotters might have been branded as 
law-breakers and the systematic campaign brought 
to an end. 

The interpretation of injunctions is itself a great 
art. Intelligent laymen and even lawyers have 
radically differed in construing certain expressions 
in these rules. Thus strikers have been restrained 
from “inducing” others to quit work by * threats 
and intimidation.”” Who knows what these terms 
mean? Who knows how the judge who used them 
would define them in contempt proceedings? In- 
deed, the greatest value of the injunction to cor- 
porations lies in their ambiguous and uncertain 
character. Strikers, like other citizens, are entitled 
to know clearly what their rights are, and to have 
the perfect assurance that these rights will not be 
curtailed by arbitrary and summary processes or by 
indirection. An injunction does not necessarily 
prevent the success of a strike, but it hampers the 
strikers in many directions and putsa stigma upon 
them. 

In the next place, the issuance of injunctions 
tends to alienate the sympathy of well-meaning but 
uncritical citizens from the cause of the strikers, 
The impression is produced that the strikers are 
dangerous lawbreakers who menace personal and 
property rights, and whom it is necessary to hold in 
check by the threat of judicial intervention. The 
right and grievances of the strikers are lost sight 
of, the merits of the controversy are forgotten, and 
interest is transferred to the incidental question of 
whether or not the strikers propose to depart from 
the legal limitations upon their method of war- 
fare. This is a grave injustice to strikers in a 
government founded on the conception of popular 
rights. To appreciate the danger of this obscura- 





tion and shifting of the real ground of the labor 
cause, we have but to reflect upon the remarkable 
change in the popular attitude toward strikes and 
trade unions. A few years ago labor had reason 
to congratulate itself upon having vindicated its 
rights as against judicial quibbling and conserva- 
tism. Even courts and lawyers manifested an 
understanding of the modern view of labor organi- 
zations. Today, the signs of a reaction are abun- 
dant and conspicuous. The old prejudices are 
being revived and once more we hear that unions 
are trusts and conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
One judge has gone so far as to prohibit men from 
leaving the service of a railroad receiver. No 
factor is responsible for the reaction to the same 
extent as the injunction. 

It is true, therefore, that organized labor is spe- 
cially concerned in the effects of ‘‘ government by 
injunction.”” The labor movement has distinctly 
suffered from it, and must continue to suffer. All 
popular conceptions are perverted by the practice, 
and strikers are deprived, by a species of judicial 
legislation, of a large amount of freedom which 
they would enjoy if they were only amenable to 
the criminal law—freedom to which they are as 
clearly entitled as if it were specifically and plainly 
conferred upon them by positive law. 

Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty, and 
although every citizen is invaded and injured by 
the injunction practice in the field of criminal law, 
itis idle to expect that those who do not personally 
and immediately feel the loss of rights and free- 
dom of action will work energetically to check 
the evil and recover lost ground. Organized labor 
being the direct sufferer, it will be forced to assume 
the initiative in the coming struggle against the 
perpetration and growth of government by injunc- 
tion. 


The Relations between Labor Organizations 
and Employers, 
By H. M. BEADLE. 


The interests of the employer and employe are 
almost identical. Good government is necessary 
to both, for neither can prosper when the peace 
and order of society is continually disturbed; the 
freedom of buying and selling is necessary to each, 
and it is to the interest of each that production 
shall go on with the least possible waste in the 
manufacture or raising of the joint product of both. 
The interests of the employer and employe con- 
flict only when they divide between them the 
profits of the articles which are the result of the 
combined efforts of both. And it would seem to 
an impartial mind that there should be little room 
for disagreement in dividing these profite justly 
between them. 

Governments are necessary among men, even in 
a savage state ; and as men advance in civilization 
they become more and more necessary, but gov- 
ernments have been unable to provide for all the 
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social wants of men, or to insure to them such hap- 
piness as they desired to attain, and therefore, 
among all peoples, and in all ages, social and other 
organizations have been formed to protect and ad- 
vance the interests and happiness of their members 
and to save them to some extent from the misfor- 
tunes of life. To have governments administered 
upon proper principles and to advance the inter- 
ests of all, party organizations have been formed 
which contend before the people for the control of 
the government, and often cliques, cabals, and 
close organizations of different kinds, have been 
formed inside of parties for the benefit of classes 
and the acquisition or retention of privileges by 
persons to the detriment of other classes and indi- 
divuals, for it is beyond contradiction that what 
the privileged classes and individuals gain the 
great body of the people lose. Therefore, when 
bad men have been combined to further individual 
or class interests, good men have been compelled 
to associate to resist them and prevent the powers 
of the government being used to rob the great 
body of the people in the interests of a few. 

The necessity of organization is also shown by 
the establishment of churches to maintain and ad- 
vance man’s moral and religious interests. While 
there is nothing compelling anyone in our country 
to support his church, yet so necessary do the av- 
erage church members believe the existence of 
their churches to be, that they support them by 
voluntary offerings, to such an extent that the 
revenues of all together are only exceeded by 
those of the State. And within church organiza- 
tions are many societies to aid the cause of reli- 
gion, or to relieve the condition of their poorer 
neighbors. 

Social and charitable organizations are found in 
every civilized country, and they are rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers, as well as in members. Akin 
to the charitable associations are the insurance so- 
cieties. And of like character are the “friendly 
societies” of Great Britain, which care for the sick 
and bury the dead. 

Clergymen have organizations to care for their 
individual interests; lawyers, physicians and civil 
engineers have local and State and even national 
organizations; merchants, bankers, and business 
men of nearly all kinds have organizations to ad- 
vance their interests, and not a few combine in 
great trusts and control the prices of things in 
which they deal, refusing to sell goods to those 
who do not maintain the prices they put upon 
their articles. 

When nearly every class of people are organized 
it can not be expected that the several classes of 
farmers, mechanics, railroad employes and un- 
skilled laborers should remain without organiza- 
tion. When business and professional men are 
associated the interests of those unassociated must 
be neglected. And if laboring people desire the 
protection and advancement of their interests they 





must follow the example of their more prosperous 
fellow-citizens. 

While this conclusion is indisputable, only about 
one out of ten of the laboring classes of people are 
members of labor organizations, and many of the 
makers of public opinion and the prominent writ- 
ers in many of the greatest newspapers and maga- 
zines discountenance such organizations. And 
often when employers go so far as to refuse to em- 
ploy men who are members of labor organizations, 
they are commended rather than rebuked for their 
interference with the rights and liberties of indi- 
viduals. 

These facts are to be deplored, for if large num- 
bers of laboring people will not join their fellows 
in extending and improving labor organizations, 
such organizations necessarily fail of exercising 
their fall power in advancing right ideas among 
those for whose benefit they are formed, and there 
is a great waste of this one force of civilization, 
especially when, in addition to the indifference of 
laboring people, they are retarded by the brakes 
which the makers of public opinion have often set 
upon the labor movement, thus delaying its pro- 
gress and limiting its power to improve what in an 
older time was designated as ‘‘man’s estate.’ 
This movement of the labor people for better or- 
ganization is directly in line with Bacon’s motto: 
“The glory of God and the relief of man’s estate,” 
and embodies the idea of maintaining the right of 
man to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’?’ which our immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence declares to be ‘‘inalienable,” and it is 
surprising that anyone in favor of universal free- 
dom and education can be indifferent, or opposed 
to it. 

The education of the people, more than three- 
fourths of whom belong to the industrial classes, 
is undertaken to lift the race to a higher civilization 
in which a more perfect society will be educed and 
better governments constructed, or at least a bet- 
ter administration of the governments we now 
have effected. Our educational system knows no 
inferior classes, it is free to all, and in many States 
it is compulsory, and there are many truant officers 
to compel the attendance of children to some 
school. To increase the knowledge of the people 
in affairs of government as well as in matters of 
finance, of agriculture and labor, the governments 
of the several States and of the United States pub- 
lish the laws and proceedings of the legislative 
bodies, the decisions of courts, and a vast amount 
of information on social, geological and biological 
subjects that is of great interest and benefit to the 
people. Those who have received the benefits of 
our system of education, and who expect their 
children shall enjoy still greater benefits from it, 
should not oppose or even regard with indifference 
the efforts of laboring people to extend and im- 
prove their organizations, which in their very 
nature are educational. 
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They should insist, with Prof. James E. Thorold 
Rogers, that ‘‘ the utmost freedom should be given 
to the efforts” of labor people to develop their 
organizations ; that “the fullest sympathy should 
be accorded them,” and “the kindliest criticism 
should be given their errors and failures, and, 
beyond all, they should be allowed to witnegs no 
class privileges, bestowed and fenced for their 
more fortunate fellow-countrymen, in a struggie 
for life.’’ ; 

There is a fear, springing from the idea that 
privileges heretofore enjoyed are in danger, rather 
than from anything done or attempted to be done 
by labor organizations, that labor people will exact 
more than their share of the profits arising from 
the sale of the joint products of labor and capital. 
This fear is not well grounded, for none know bet- 
ter than labor people that to destroy, or even im- 
pair capital, or take from the capitalist his fair 
profit, would injure themselves by depriving them 
of employment. They are so well versed in the 
practical knowledge of the relations between labor 
and capital that they may be trusted not to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 

The hope of those who have built up labor organ- 
izations so far is firm that those labor people who are 
not members of any organization will unite and 
keep united with those organizations most suited to 
them, whether they be “ unions,’’ ‘‘ assemblies” or 
‘*brotherhoods.” If men may be united for their 
good in governments, parties, churches, social or- 
ganizations, charitable societies and insurance as- 
sociations, why may they not be united for their 
good in labororganizations? There are no associa- 
tions of men in which there are not difficulties to 
be overcome. Men are madein such a way that 
they will quarrel over means though united as to 
ends. The ambitions of men provoke antago- 
nisms as much as their interests, but there are no 
difficulties connected with labor organizations 
which should deter any one who does manual la- 
bor from joining them. The expenses are not 
great, even in those which add to the cost of main- 
taining the organization that of relieving the sick 
and burying the dead members. 

To those in other walks of life, who have not re- 
garded labor organizations with favor I appeal 
with confidence, for it needs only an investigation 
by unbiased minds to secure a toleration if not an 
advocacy of the aims of labor organizations. The 
example of that eminent thinker and man of let- 
ters, Professor Rogers, lately deceased, is sufficient 
to justify thisopinion. Professor Rogers spent the 
best years of his life in an investigation of the so- 
cial life and \industrial condition of the English 
people, from the thirteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, the results of which are published in his 
‘* History of Agriculture aud Prices, Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages, and the Economical] Interpre- 
tation of History.”” No man has made such an 
exhaustive study of the Jabor questicn ashe. In 


his “Six Centuries of Work and Wages,’’ which 
he characterizes as ‘‘ The History of English La- 
bor,” he says, page 564: 

“*T confess that in my earlier writings, before I 
had studied the history of labor and its strange 
vicissitudes in England, I was of opinion, though 
with some misgivings, that the organization of a 
trade union was directed against the consumer 
through the employer, that it appropriated out of 
an elastic, but common fund, from which labor 
was paid an undue share, and that it aimed at 
establishing an aristocracy of labor, from the bene- 
fits of which the great mass of working people 
would be excluded. An inquiry into the history 
of labor has dispelled these opinions.’”’ On page 
523 of the same work he says: ‘‘ My reader will 
observe that I set great store by the reparative 
energy of labor partnerships, trade unions, in 
improving the material prospects of the working 
classes. I confess to having at one time 
viewed them suspiciously ; but a long study of the 
history of labor has convinced me that they are 
not only the best friends of the workman, but the 
best agency for the employer and the public, and 
that to the extension of these associations political 
economists and statesmen must look for the solu- 
tion of some of the most pressing and the most 
difficult problems of our own time.” And looking 
forward to future years, with the vision of a seer, 
he says, page 402: ‘I confess that I look forward 
to the international union of labor partnerships as 
the best prospect the world has of coercing those 
hateful instincts of governments, all alike irre- 
sponsible and indifferent, by which nations are 
perpetually armed against each other, to the 
infinite detriment, loss and demoralization of 
all.’? 

Labor organizations may be likened to joint 
stock companies. The stockholders of the latter 
join their money to engage in trade or manufactur- 
ing because more money may be made by engaging 
large capital in a business than a number of small 
ones. United they are better able to produce 
articles cheaply, as well as to sell them in the best 
market. Members of labor organizations unite to 
better dispose of their labor, the only thing they 
have to sell. They can do this better collectively 
than individually. They are better able to resist 
any effort to lower wages or lengthen hours, and 
when opportunity comes, to demand higher wages 
and shorter hours. If it is commendable for the 
laws of the country to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of joint stock companies, that the stockholders 
may make more money on their united capital 
than on their individual capitals, they should pro- 
vide for the formation of labor organizations by 
which men may unite to obtain better prices for 
their labor or shorter hours when at work. 


Subscribe for and read the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. It teaches the whole lesson of unionism. 
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Economic Unity. 
BY FRANK A. MYERS. 

There is a classof men like the daughters of the 
horseleech. They cry “give, give,’’ but never give 
themselves.’ 

From the days of feudal vassalage to the free 
labor of the present time, is a stride as marvelous 
as that of the seven-league boots of fairydom, and 
the change in the conditions that surround labor 
is equally a matter of wonder to the students of 
social economy. 

So far as animal comforts go, the vassal under 
his suzerain was as well off, we will allow for the 
sake of avoiding unskilful dispute on our part, as 
the free toiler is today, just as the negro’s physical 
needs were provided for him in slavery by others, 
while now as a freeman these needs must be se- 
cured by his own forethought. But the vassal’s 
liberties were few. Indeed, he was the possessor 
of his right to till the soil only on the conditions 
that he fight the battles of his baron and sell his 
life on the field of courage for the good of his 
baronial owner whenever that owner thought fit. 
In a word, the laborer had no right that was not to 
yield to the whims and quarrels of his feudal lord 
with neighboring sour-lipped lords. Today there 
is no bond binding anyone to another, save the 
unavoidable and universal bond that bread im- 
poses on all of us, The government is, at this 
stage of human development, the only lord that 
claims a man’s services in arms when needed and 
that exercises the right of eminent domain, and 
these are presumed to be for services rendered in 
guarding life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
All men are free today under the law, and by a 
fiction of statesmanship are also equal. Not so 
then. 

The coarse, brutal, selfish cry of the greedy 
commercial horseleech of “ give, give,’’ has taught 
labor that prescriptive rights are tortured into 
heaven conferred rights and will not be surren- 
dered without a fight. Along the pathway of the 
succeeding centuries labor has had to fight for 
every foot of the liberties it has achieved for itself 
so far, every right to its own divine self, and for 
the products of its own horny-handed palms— 
wrung these natural privileges from the craving, 
soft-palmed hands of greed and selfishness with a 
stout struggle. Little by little labor has gained 
back its birthright that was filched from it in the 
misty blackness of feudal times. But the cloud is 
slowly lifting, the sun coming out more and more 
in each succeeding age, until now the toiler, the 
great bulwark of commerce, has secured many 
Jaws in his defense against hateful greed. The 
laborer is today an intelligent, quick, educated 
man, and his smart children are reaping some of 
the benefits of the struggles of the past for the 
masses—struggles that lap over, as it were, and are 

yet opcratirg asa force for gieat gocd, Unwill 





ingly the King John of wealth has signed the 
Magna Charta of labor, and because of that doc- 
ument some of the greatest men of the age are 
arising out of the common ranks. It is a glorious 
thing that wealth can not get a corner or combine 
governing talent, or, as the phrase goes, the laws 
of heredity. 

Now, should labor relax its energies, rest con- 
tented with what it has so far gained, how long, 
think you, would the horseleech of greed keep its 
cold, clammy, soulless, itching hands off of these 
blessings? You could count the hours on your fin- 
gers. Hence, the importance of unions, in this 
day of strong and sly combinations, is quite ap- 
parent. Unions are not only to ‘hold their own,” 
but to go on and regain all that belongs to them 
by the right of life, a law as supreme as God him- 
self. Unions are, in very fact, labor’s only salva- 
tion. The power of prestige, social conditions, 
wealth, combined influence of ages of blind sub- 
mission, resignation to fate, and all such forces are 
yet, in a degree, against feudal-stained labor. But 
like a slow growth it is shooting up into the sun- 
light of a knowledge of its own divine rights, in- 
dependent of the let or hindrance of oppressien. 
The barriers of ignorance are being battered down 
by persistent effort, and already the golden key 
that unlocks the fatal manacles that deprive labor 
ofa full share of the products of its toil is within 
its grasp—Union; union in the factory, union in 
the shop, union in the mill, union in the mine, 
union inall avenues of toil, and sweat, and brawn. 


[To be continued. | 


Labor in Britain. 
Special to THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

LONDON, January 8, 1899.—The New Year opens 
with brighter prospects for organized labor than 
almost any that have been known. The very 
respectable total of trade unionists that already 
exist bids fair to be added to very considerably. 
The two great ‘‘ defeats” that labor sustained in 
the engineering lock-out and the Welsh miners’ 
strike have focused the attention of workmen upon 
the question of effective organization in a way that 
is prophetic of great things. 

Three things now stand out as the great ques- 
tions of 1899 for trade unionists—the better organ- 
ization of individual unions, the amalgamation or 
federation of kindred unions, and the_ national 
federation of all the unions. With these items most 
of the prominent labor leaders agree. Some, like 
Chandler, the secretary of the Amalgamated Soci- 
eties of Carpenters and Joiners, would put before 
all the better organization of each union, and there 
is a lot to be said for that point of view. 

This month two very important conventions 
touching two of the above questions will be held in 
Manchester; the first one due on the 23d, I believe, 
is for the purpose of discussing the national federa- 
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tion of transport workers. This is undoubtedly an 
outcome of the success of the International Feder- 
ation of Transport Workers which, in the capable 
hands of Tom Mann and his willing coadjutors, 
is attaining to splendid proportions —more so, per- 
haps, on the continent than here. That is prob- 
ably where the value of the proposal for a national 
federation of transport workers here, comes in. 
Should such a federation be formed, and there is 
every probability that it will, the next step could 
only be to ally it with the international—thus 
bringing British ship, dock, river and other carry- 
ing-trades workers into line with their Swedish, 
Danish and Belgian brethren. 

The other convention is the much-looked-for- 
ward-to one on National Trades and Labor Feder- 
ation. The scheme drafted by the special com- 
mittee appointed by the 1897 Birmingham Trade 
Union Congress is to be the basis of discussion. 
All the private alternative schemes are apparently 
classed notin order. The delegates will be largely 
the same gentlemen who attended the Bristol 
annual conference. 

Secretary Trow of the Associated Iron and Steel 
Workers, reports from Darlington that his union 
is well maintaining its position, but I am afraid 
that the trade he represents is feeling the effect of 
a multiplicity of unions. There are no fewer than 
eight unions which take in iron and steel manu- 
facturing artisans—five of them having almost 
equal membership. The above union had, in 1892, 
almost 8,000 members, but had shrunk in 1892 to 
little more than 5,000. Of course other kindred 
unions had increased more than proportionately, 
and so it must not be thought that the loss has 
been one to trade unionism as a whole. There 
must be a huge amount of wasted effort though, 
in this overlapping. 

The women organizers belonging to the Women’s 
Trade Union League are continuing their excellent 
work in connection with the organization of female 
labor—one of another set of great questions which 
is surely forcing itself into prominence. Mrz, 
Dickenson has been to Ipswich, where, after sur- 
mounting difficulties which would have disheart- 
ened many men, she succeeded in founding a 
branch of the league; to Scotland, covering Dun- 
dee, Dunfermline, Hawick, Galashiels, and reviv- 
ing old branches and founding new ones of the 
women employed in the jute and other textile 
trades; and to Lancashire. 

At Barnsley, 46 boys employed as pony drivers 
in the coal pits went on a strike for a week in an 
endeavor to get overtime pay for work after 2.30 
P. M., but were unsuccessful. 

The tube workers (fitting and socket makers) of 
Wednesbury, 650 in number, have obtained an in- 
crease in wages of 2} per cent. until next March, 
and from then an additional 2} per cent. This was 
a six days’ strike also. 

The bricklayers of Hereford have had an in- 


crease from fourteen to fifteen cents per hour after 
a dispute and strike lasting eight months, The 
Limerick tailors after their very long-sustained 
conflict with some extraordinarily rapacious mas- 
ters have succeeded in getting a raise of one-half 
of a cent per hour. 

Employment is generally good throughout all 
trades, and with more effectual organization a fu- 
ture of greatness awaits organized labor. 

THOMAS REECE. 


Trade Union Conditions. 

The annual report of the New Jersey State Labor 
Bureau, shows the result of investigations made 
on some newlines. Among these are comparisons 
for two periods, ten years apart, of the conditions 
ina given number of establishments as to the total 
number employed, male and female, above and be- 
low 18 years of age, and the total and average 
weekly wages paid; also union and non-union 
men as to steadiness of employment and wages 
received. 

In this latter respect the investigation includes 
three trades—glassware, cigars, and hats. The fig- 
ures show that union men get better wages and 
have steadier employment. 

The comparisonsare made from figures furnished 
for 1886 and 1896 by 77 different establishments. It 
is shown that in 1886 there were employed in these 
establishments 3,951 persons, who received in wages 
for that year $33,270.67, or an average of $8.42 a 
week each. For 1896 the total number employed 
was 5,601; total of wages paid was $47,436.75, or an 
average of $8.62 a week each, an increase of twenty 
cents a week in wages. 

Of the total number of employes the percentage 
of males in 1896 was 49.90 and of females 50.10. In 
1886 the male percentage was 52.17 and the female 
47.83. While the 1896 figures show an increase in 
the percentage of females employed, they also 
show a decreasein the percentage of females under 
18 years of age. 

The figures relative to union and non-union 
workmen are the averages obtained by taking the 
returns for 100 men as a basis of computation. In 
the glassware trade the union men had an average 
of $5.95 for each day employed. The average yeariy 
earning of the non-union men was $666.85, or $3.86 
for each day actually employed. The great ad- 
vantage to the union men came in having much 
steadier work and in producing a larger quantity 
of work in a given time. The union men lost 724 
days in the year and the non-union men 130. The 
productive capacity of the union men in a given 
time was as 69} to 57% for non-unionists. This later 
fact Secretary Morgan of the Labor Bureau accepts 
as proof that union men, as aclass, are better work- 
men than those who do not belong to unions. 

The figures for the cigarmakers show the aver- 
age yearly earnings to be $597.78 for union men 
and $251.74 for non union men. Unlike the glass- 
workers, the non-union cigarmakers produced the 
greatest number of pieces ina given time. This, 
Mr. Morgan says, was because they made, gener- 
ally speaking, inferior goods and used molds, while 
the union had to take greater care for they manu- 
facture the better grade by hand. 

The least disparity between union ‘and non-union 
men was shown in the hat trade, where the aver- 
age yearly earnings of the union men was $500.10 
and of the non-union men $435.88, 

Taking the average yearly earnings in the three 
trades, the figures presented by the Labor Bureau 
show a percentage in favor of the union men of 
107.87 in the glass trade, 137.46 in the cigar trade 
and 14,73 in the hat trade, 
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ADVANTAGES OF AN EIGHT-HOUR 
WORKDAY. 


James Hole says: ‘‘ Inferior habits of living 
are as much a cause as they are a result of low 
wages.’’ 

John Stuart Mill says: ‘‘ No remedies for 
low wages have the smallest chance of being 
efficacious, which do not operate on and 
through the minds and habits of the people,’’ 

McCulloch, in his Political Economy, says : 
‘Phat the lowering of the opinions of the 
laboring class with respect to the modein which 
they should live, igs perhaps the most serious 
of all evils that can befall them. Let them 
once become contented with a lower species of 
food, and an inferior standard of comfort, and 
they may bid a long adieu to anything better.”’ 

Amasa Walker, in his Science of Wealth, 
says: ‘‘That the standard of wages varies 
according to the expenses of subsistence in 





different countries, and the condition in which 
the laboring classes are willing to live,” 

Mr. Brassy, who had a world-wide expe 
rience in railroad building, said: ‘‘ That if 
the superior quality of the workmen does not 
fully make up in product the difference of 
wages, this high-price of labor stimulates in- 
vention of labor-saving machinery.’’ 

Ira Steward said: ‘‘ Machinery is discharg- 
ing laborers faster than new employments are 
provided. Machinery must not be stopped 
and tramps must not be increased,’ and he 
held that the only remedy for these evils was 
a reduction of the hours of labor. 


Social degradation and democracy are 
incompatible. Either the social character of 
the masses must be elevated to the level of 
that of the political institutions under which 
they live, or no power on earth can prevent 
the character of the latter from falling to that 
of the former. This is a verdict of universal 
social law from which there is no appeal, 


Professor George Gunton in his ‘‘ Economic 
and Social Importance of the Eight-hour 
Movement”’ says: 

It is a flippant libel upon the laboring class 
which for more than half a century has been 
constantly repeated but never sustained, viz., 
that the reduction of the hours of labor tend 
to lower wages, raise prices, increase idleness, 
dissipation, and drunkenness. . . . The 
elimination of poverty, ignorance, pauperism, 
intemperance, crime, and their accompanying 
evils, move parallel with and proportionate to 
the increase of the social opportunities of the 
laboring ciass.’’ 


The demand for a reduction of the hours of 
labor is not an abnormal dream of a few fa- 
natics, but it is one of the natural and inevit- 
able tendencies of a progressive civilization. 
Although there is no international organiza- 
tion, there is a manifest international move- 
ment in this direction. Even in Germany the 
demand for eight hours has just been voiced 
by a strike of nearly a hundred thousand 
laborers, which showed such clearness of 
purpose and directness of action, that the 
Emperor, leading capitalists and statesmen 
have formally recognized it as a legitimate 
question demanding immediate consideration. 
In England they have already reached nine 
hours and a half, and are now asking for the 
next step towards eight. The same movement 
is taking definite form in France and Belgium. 
Therefore, not to take up the question in this 
country is to fail to keep pace with the 
countries of the Old World in matters of 
industrial reform. Thereis no fact in society 
more certain than that the country whose la- 
borers are compelled to work the greatest 
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number of hours to earn a living and hence 
have the least time for social, moral, intellect- 
ual and political development, can not perma- 
nently keep at the head of civilization. 


Adolph Strasser said: ‘‘ One great advantage 
of the eight-hour system is that it increases 
the earning capacity of the workers. They 
have fewer hours in the dusty atmosphere of 
the shop and more time for healthful recrea- 
tion. They go to their work with vim and 
energy, become more expert, and can do more 
and better work in eight hours than they 
formerly did in ten. There may be some of 
the old hands to which this does not apply, 
but it holds good in the case of all the younger 
men, and the death rate has been steadily de- 
creasing.’’ 


Samuel Gompers, in ‘‘The Eight-hour 
Workday,’’ said: ‘‘Compare any two or more 
countries on the face of the globe; compare 
any two States in the United States; compare 
any two cities in any one or more States; com- 
pare any two industries in any one city; yes, 
compare any two establishments of a similar 
industry in any one city and there is no de- 
parture from this rule that the longer the hours 
of daily labor the lower the wages, and vice 
versa. 


Who can look on the vast army of unem- 
ployed, workless workers, without feeling and 
recognizing that a great wrong is being per- 
petrated uponthem. Certainly, there may be 
some now who would not work were it offered 
them, but the observer will note that these are 
rare exceptions, and even they have become 
careless or reckless by easy stages on the 
downward grade. Demoralization caused by 
periodical, and then pefmanent enforced idle- 
ness, by reason of inability to secure employ- 
ment. Beyond doubt, the saddestsight is to see 
a man, with wife and children looking to him 
as the bread winner, without work, without 
food, without hope. That unemployed men 
are demoralized men is soon learned by those 
who frequently have an opportunity to come 
in contact with them; that their courage soon 
gives way to despair, losing self respect, early 
forfeiting the respect of others—go down and 
further down until society, in its might, has 
its hand raised against them. Society regards 
them as its enemy; the feeling becomes mu- 
tual. 


Employers of labor in the United States or 
of any other country who have the eight-hour 
system of labor all bear testimony to the 
general good resulting from the change. If 
the results were different, if business did not 
easily and readily adjust itself to the change to 


an eight-hour workday, is it not strange that 
there is no body of employers (and the writer 
does not know of a single case) which has ever 
given the system a fair trial, say of one year, 
which would ever return to the old regime of 
a nine hour or a longer workday. 

Those who have carefully observed the 
changes which have come to the workingman 
from a reduction in the daily working hours 
have marked most gratifyingly the fact that 
they have become most temperate in the 
liquor as well as in other habits.’’ 


The manager of the extensive paper mill 
of Prince Paskievitch, of Dobrusch, says that 
he has been the manager for twenty years, 
and adds: ‘‘The nature of the business 
requires that the work be carried on day and 
night. Upto May, 1894, the length of the 
shifts was twelve hours. Eighteen months 
ago I determined to try and reduce the hours 
of those working by the day to nine, and of 
those employed on the shiftstoeight. Instead 
of increased drinking by the workmen, the 
result has been that the only drink shop in 
the place has had to give up business, its place 
being taken by a tea shop, where only moder- 
ate quantities of spirits can be obtained. ‘St. 
Monday’ [Blue Monday, 8. G.], is almost a 
thing of the past. The older people, as a rule, 
employ their leisure time in tilling their plot 
of land. . The younger ones have taken 
to reading. An orchestral and vocal union 
has been established, of which 36 factory 
operatives are members. Between 400 and 
500 operatives regularly attend lectures. . 
Such things are impossible under the old 
twelve-hour system; for there is only one 
recreation for exhausted workers, and that is 
spirit-drinking, which quickly stimulates their 
energies.”’ 


The Boston EKight-hour League in its world- 
famed resolutions— 

RESOLVED, That with unfailing confidence 
we shall be triumphantly sustained in our 
great claim that less hours for labor is the first 
step in labor reform. 

That less hours means higher wages, less 
poverty, a more equal distribution of wealth, 
more wealth-producing machinery, and wealth 
far more rapidly produced. 

That the vices and crimes and follies of man- 
kind are largely the result of their poverty 
and of their ignorance, which their poverty 
increases. , 

That a monopoly of education, a monopoly 
of political rights, and a monopoly of wealth 
in the hands of a few, are the great dangers 
that now most threaten our Republic. 

We therefore call once in, as we have 
and shall continue to call, for the concentra- 
tion of the whole power and forces of the labor 
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movement upon the single and simple issue of 
the legislation necessary to secure the eight- 
hour system first, for all labor employed at the 
public expense, whether by contract or by the 
day. 


LABOR AND THE ARMY. 


From time to time some ignorant or vicious 
opponent to the labor movement will seek to 
place it in a false light, to arouse the opposi- 
tion and prejudice of the unthinking, and the 
hope is thereby entertained that the cause for 
which organized labor stands will be defeated 
or deferred. Of this number few are more 
malicious than the Boston Transcript, which 
in a recent editorial said : 

It is not surprising that the American Federation 
of Labor should with almost entire unanimity pro- 
test against a standing army. It always has op- 
posed the State militia and it may always be 
counted upon to oppose an armed force, which it 
naturally feels may be called upon to prevent the 
Federation putting its theories into practice. 

The misrepresentation contained in this 
brief paragraph is plainly apparent to those 
familiar with the actions of the American 
Federation of Labor, and its attitude upon 
great public questions, as well as its work and 
methods. 

For instance: itis an unmitigated falsehood 
to say that the Federation protested against 
‘‘a standing army.’’ Asa matter of fact the 
Federation has simply arrayed itself beside 
the very best men, the most far-seeing states- 
men and devoted defenders of our Republic 
against a ‘‘ large standing army.”’ 

The army as at present constituted, that is, 
at 25,000, has been deemed sufficient for all 
purposes for our Republic. 

The institutions of our country rely for 
their safety upon the love of its citizens. 

The standing army has always been re- 
garded as of sufficient strength for ordinary 
purposes, and the nucleus around which a 
volunteer army could surround itself in order 
to protect and defend the liberties and the 
rights of our people and the safety of our 
country. 

The organized wage earners of the United 
States are not lawbreakers. ‘They are the con- 
servators of the public peace. They seek 
present amelioration and final emancipation 
within the lawful limits of our States and 
country. And when confronted by laws which 
weigh heavy or unduly upon them, they seek 
relief by a change in the law. 

The Transcript could well direct its intellect, 
and its shafts of irony or antagonism to the 
unlawful and criminal trusts and combines so 
ominous to our liberties ; to the wilful viola- 
tors of the law who daily crush out the lives of 
women and children in the sweat-shops, in the 
mills, in the factories. 


The Federation endeavors to put ‘‘its theo- 
ries into practice’’ by organized effort, by agi- 
tation and education to arouse the public con- 
science to a sense of the wrongs which the 
wage-earners suffer ; to attain those inherent 
and natural rights to which they are entitled. 
‘The Federation does not need to oppose ‘‘an 
armed force,’”’ for organized labor is not a mil- 
itant body of such a character. It is con- 
scious of the rights of labor; it is earnest in 
the determination to achieve them, and it will 
use all honorable and lawful means in order to 
achieve them. 


SOME EIGHT HOUR OPPOSITION. 


During a recent hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor on the 
Eight hour bill (H. R. 7389) of the represent- 
atives of the opposition—the shipbuilders— 
the claim was made that it was impossible to 
enforce an eight-hour work day, for the al- 
leged reason that often the work requires the 
constant attention of a workman for ten or 
more hours. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it is well known 
that in some industries there are processes 
requiring continuous effort in one direction 
for twenty-four, or forty-eight hours, and in 
some cases a week’s duration. If the conten- 
tion of the opponents of the eight-hour day is 
founded upon fact, that is, that one man of 
equal skill can not take up the work after 
eight hours where another man has left off, then 
it would be equal to saying that in the pro- 
cesses referred to one man will be compelled 
to give continued attention to the work under 
hand for twenty-eight or forty-eight hours, or 
a week eontinuously. The mere statement of 
this fact exposes the absurdity of the con- 
tention. 

With the precision and absolute accuracy 
of modern machinery and the high skill of 
our workmen, it is a libel and a wilful misrep- 
resentation of the facts to say they can not 
continue successful industry without a viola- 
tion of the fundamental law of physical 
development, that is, reasonable hours of 
labor, and reasonable time for leisure and 
recuperation. 

If the claims of the opponents in this matter 
are accurate, what becomes of their boasted 
claims that they can so easily fill the places of 
workmen who have been forced to quit or 
strike in an establishment; that their places 
can be so easily filled ad libitum by their 
employers? 

If the claim of these gentlemen is founded 
upon fact, every generation of mankind would 
have to begin anew. There would be no 
continuity in our progress, industry, and 
commerce. 

From the expert testimony submitted by 
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practical! men for the consideration of the 
committee, from observation, from every evi- 
dence surrounding our life and our civiliza- 
tion, the claim of the opponents of this bill is 
absurd on the face of it. The effort to 
generally introduce the eight-hour work day, 
the bill to limit the hours of labor on work 
for the Government will be successfully 
enforced, the shortsighted, the sordid and the 
greedy opposition to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


TEXTILE WORKERS’ STRIKE. THE 
OUTLOOK. 


For nine weeks more than 4,000 of the Tex- 
tile Workers of Augusta, Ga., were on strike. 
Although there were some who were organized 
when the strike occurred, at its termination 
there is an aggregate membership in the Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union of 3,500. The officers 
of the local Textile Workers’ Unions and 
Organizer Gredig, together with earnest 
spirits in the local labor movement, ren- 
dered excellent service, both in advice 
and encouragement. 
the Textile Workers’ National Union, went 
to Augusta, and A. F. of L. Special Organizer 
Will H. Winn, of Columbus, was directed 
also to proceed to the seat of troudle; and, by 
the joint efforts of all, in conferences, meetings, 
and otherwise, the strike has terminated, the 
mill owners agreeing to pay wages six per 
cent. higher than in the competitive district. 


President Pugh of the local central body of 


textile workers says: ‘‘Our strike has come 
to an end, and though not so favorably as we 
hoped, yet without dishonor, and with advan- 
tage in view.”’ 

General President Greene of the national 
organization says that they ‘‘ obtained a guar- 
antee that the Augusta scale shall be six per 
cent. higher than that of the competitive 
Carolina district. Fuel to be sold at cost; no 
employee to lose his or her position by reason 
of having entered the strike ; and most import- 
ant of all, the recognition of the union.”’ 

It was a notable contest ; the spirit of union- 
ism.is more strongly imbued among the tex- 
tile workers of Augusta than ever before, as a 
result of this contest, and already anxious in- 
quiries are made by the textile workers of other 
places, manifesting a determination to thor- 
oughly organize the workers in that industry. 

When the special organizer for the South 
shall have been appointed, acting in co-opera- 
tion with the officers of the Textile Workers’ 
Union and the general labor movement of the 
country, there can be no doubt but there will 
be an awakening and a thorough organization, 
and the toilers encouraged by the new move, 
the prospects of which indicate a general and 
potent movement of labor throughout the 
length and breadth of our country. 


President Greene, of 


There can be no doubt but that the year 
1899 opens auspiciously for organized labor, 
and the whole atmosphere is surcharged with 
the spirit underlying our great cause, indica- 
ting that the twentieth century will be ushered 
in with the labor forces of the United States 
more completely and compactly organized to 
combat wrong and establish justice. 


DRUG TRADE SLAVERY. 


The Druggists’ League for Shorter Hours, of 
New York, bids fair to be a staunch ally to the 
labor movement. It was organized at mid- 
night. Owing to their long hours of work 
(the average being between 14 to 16 hours) 
they could not be at their place of meeting 
before that. time. Since then they have tried 
to build up their organization. They decided, 
owing to the peculiar conditions of the trade, 
to demand a legal ten-hour day as the first 
effective step towards reform of the abuses 
that existed in their calling. They started 
their legislative campaign last year and at 
once began a fierce fight against the iniqui- 
tous conditions that oppressed them. Now 
they looked for allies. Organized labor at 
once responded to their appeal and they cast 
their lot with organized labor. A vigorous 
campaign was started by asking the endorse- 
ment and co operation of the trade unions, 
of the clergy, the daily press and the general 
public. 

Withina very few weeks’ time nearly a hun- 
dred organizations of all kinds, trade unions, 
business organizations, public health socie- 
ties, religious and other organizations, more 
than seventy well-know clergymen, almost all 
the daily papers and many prominent week- 
lies endorsed the movement, their bill, and the 
fight the league was making. ‘The matter 
was brought before the legislature. Their 
opponents went before the legislative com mit- 
tees in large numbers but the league kept up 
the fight relentlessly, drove the opponents 
into a corner, showed their insincerity to the 
public and compelled the legislature to pass 
the bill. The opponents spent thousands of 
dollars, yet the league was victorious in the 
legislature. ‘The bill being a local meas- 
ure, a tremendous influence was brought to 
bear upon the Mayor of New York, and he 
vetoed the bill. 

Skilful use of the fact was made that owing 
to the overworked drug clerks, innumerable 
mistakes, many of them fatal, were made in 
the compounding of prescriptions, and they 
appealed not only to the sympathy of the 
public but also to the self-interest of the com- 
munity. 

After the legislature had adjourned and the 
mayor vetoed the bill the league reorganized. 
Instead of following the advice of their oppo- 
nents in severing their connection with organ- 
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ized labor, for which they were promised the 
support of the former opponents of the bill, the 
members of the league decided to remain with 
organized labor under any circumstances. 
When the opponents learned of this decision 
they began a campaign of abuse and slander, 
but this only put the men on their mettle and 
they determined to make no compromises of any 
kind. This Fall the fightis started fiercer than 
ever. The grand juries must investigate. the 
drug trade, for they will lay bare to the public 
eye the innumerable abuses that exist in the 
drug trade which threaten the health and life 
of the public every day in the year. 

Here are a few facts; there are 1,700 drug 
stores in Greater New York. In comparison 
with Omaha, where the drug trade is in a 
pretty fair condition, New York ought to have 
four hundred fewer drug stores than it has at 
present. There are in New York 2,400 drug 
clerks who average between 14 and 16 hours a 
day, some of them even working 18 and 19 
hours, Sunday included. Fifty per cent. of 
these drug slaves sleep in miserable cots in 
the drug store amid the fumes of drugs and 
chemicals, where they have been working all 
day. Their average pay is no higher than 
$14.00 per week. Similar conditions exist in all 
the larger cities of the country. In fact, the 
drug tradeof the United States is in a chaotic 
condition. 

The Druggists’ League has again entered the 
arena against the drug trade slavery and is de- 
termined to make a ten times stronger fight 
now than during the previous year. Wewish 
our new co-workers good luck. We promise 
them our co-operation; we shall watch their 
fight with intense interest and urge drug 
clerks elsewhere to follow the good example. 


Legislative Committee’s Report. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February, 1899. 
SAMUEL GoMPERS, President, A. F. of L. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The Eight-hour bill, 
(H. R. 7389), was, upon motion of Senator Kyle, re- 
committed to the Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion on January 5. 

The Senator has stated, in substance, that it was 
done in order that some amendments, to obviate 
well known objections, might be offered, in order 
that the bill might be reported back to the Senate, 
and a united effort made for its passage. 

Since that time, several hearings have been 
granted by the committee to the opponents of 
the bill—the representatives of the ship-building 
firms—and also of representatives of labor who de- 
sired to be heard. The questions which have been 
raised, are; first, the constitutionality of the bill; 
second, will the Government obtain cheaper or 
better work under the oppressions of the bill; 
third, can the law, when it becomes such, be exe- 
cuted ; and, fourth, is it a real desire on the part 
of unorganized, as well as organized labor, that the 
bill should become law. 

On the first point, it was maintained by the at- 
torneys for the corporations that the Government, 
as a contractor, could not stipulate in any contract 
made, what number of hours per day the work- 


men should be required or permitted to work 

Judge Payson has finally admitted that there is» 
in his opinion, no doubt as to that point. The 
Government has such power. 

On the second question, it was maintained that 
it would not tend to give the Government cheaper 
or better work. It seems to be admitted that it 
can get better work. There may be some doubt as 
to whether it can get cheaper work, but no one 
has ever seriously contended that the matter of 
cheapness was a vital question. 

As to the third matter, Would the law be possible 
of execution? seems to have been disposed of by 
Mr. Garland of the Iron and Steel Workers, and 
Mr. Keegan of the Machinists. 

The fourth question, does labor organized, as 
well as unorganized, really desire such legislation, 
could only be answered by what action organized 
ns Seay taken whenever it had an opportunity to 
speak. 

It appears now that the bill will be reported back 
to the Senate, with possibly one minor amendment, 
in order to make the meaning of the bill more 
clear. 

It appears that there are a great amount of com- 
munications and petitions from employers in oppo- 
sition tothe bill. Manufacturers from Connecticut 
have appeared against it in person, under the mis- 
apprehension as to what the scope and purpose of 
the bill really was. There have been no manufac- 
turers or representatives of manufacturers who 
work upon the eight-hour system, present in oppo- 
sition to the bill. The opposition has come from 
establishments which are possibly receiving the 
bulk of Government contracts, and who are work- 
ing their men ten hours per day. 

We have gue hopes of having the bill reported 
shortly, and passed this Congress. 

Fraternally yours, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
GEORGE CHANCE, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 


Organizer Cowan, of Cleveland, O., reports that 
unions of brickmakers, stoneworkers, mailers, re- 
tail butchers, and clerks were organized during 
January, and that two unions—the Wire, Iron, and 
Steel Workers, and the Amalgamated Iron and 
Steel Workers’ Association—have been suspended. 
The garment workers secured an agreement with 
the employers for an increase of 20} per cent. over 
former rate of wages. Forty-five lasters struck for 
an advancement of ten per cent. which was agreed 
to. The company discriminated against the strik- 
ers, and they areall outagain. The building trades 
are good as can be expected, with better prospects 
for the Spring. 

Vice-President McGuire on behalf of the A. F. of 
L. attended the convention of the Bricklayers’ and 
Masons’ International Union at Hartford, Conn., 
to extend an invitation to become affiliated. The 
matter was fully presented and discussed, and it 
was resolved to refer the question to the affiliated 
unions for referendum vote. 

The Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union 
instructed its executive board to assist in every 
way any local union which, on May 1, 1899, may 
decide to enforce the eight-hour workday. The 
bricklayers now have an eight-hour day in most 
cities. 

William A. Roach, organizer A. F. of L., bas or- 
ganized a union of Painters and Decorators at 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Organizer Walker has formed a Painters’ Union 
in Houston, Texas. 
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Interesting Notes and Doings. 


Organizer Kreiger, of St. Paul, isone of the most 
active trade unionists of the West. 

The Washington police force are agitating for a 
limitation of their hours of duty to eight per day. 

Secretary Boyer, of the Broom Makers’ Inter- 
national Union, reports three new charters issued 
during the past month. 

Tennessee trade unions have just held their 
State convention. The State Federation started 
out under excellent auspices. 

Organizer Garland, of Duluth, reports organizing 
the book binders and the broom makers into 
unions within the past few weeks. 

The New York Musicians, formerly holding aloof 
from the general labor movement, have determined 
to throw their lot with organized labor. 

Organizer Seybold, of Elgin, lll., reports a Watch 
Oase Workers’ Union organized, and that the 
clerks and printers will soon be formed into unions. 

The strike in the Little Silk Mills of Patterson, 
N. J., which has lasted for seven months is still on. 
The demand is foran increase of ten per cent. in 
wages. 

Secretary Cable, of the Coopers’ International 
Union, reports new unions organized in St. Louis 
and Louisville, and that another will be formed at 
Atlanta. 

The speaker of the Pennsylvania legislature is a 
member of the International Typographical Union. 
There are ten union men in the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature. 

Mrs. Lee, who isa member of, and who recently 
presided over the Assembly of the Colorado legis- 
lature, is the wife of E. H. Lee, Treasurer of the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor. 

There are seventeen members of affiliated unions 
in the Colorado legislature, and the Lieutenant 
Governor (president of the Senate) is a member of 
Ouray Federal Labor Union No, 6954. 

Samuel Gompers, P. J. McGuire, M. M. Garland, 
and George Chance addressed the Pennsylvania 
legislature, in session on the evening of January 
23, on the necessity for labor legislation. 

The Missouri legislature has a bill under consid- 
eration making it unlawful for any person or cor- 
poration to compel or permit miners to work 
under ground longer than eight hours in any one 
day. 

The International Typographical Union by refer- 
endum vote has determined to hold annual con- 
ventions. The next one will be held in Detroit, 
Mich. The principle of the referendum was main- 
tained. 


The Missouri State Federation of Labor held its 
session commencing January 30, and adopted a 
plan of action for the ensuing year that is bound 
to be productive of good results in the interests 
of the working people of the State. 


There are eleven union men in the New York 
legislature. There are union men in every legis- 
lature in the United States. It will not be long be- 
fore union men will make their re-entree into the 
halls of Congress never again to quit. 


The A. F. of L. office issued twenty-four charters 
during the month of January ; three to nationals; 


one to City Central; six to Federal Labor unions, 
and fourteen to local trade unions. Of course, this 
has no reference to the local unions chartered by 
affiliated national unions. 


A bill has been introduced in the New York leg- 
islature limiting the hours of labor of railroad 
employes to eight per day. When, in case of 
emergency, more than eight hours’ work is re- 
quired, the factory inspector is to be notified, and 
he is to investigate and keep a supervision of the 
same. 

President John Slocum, of the International Bro- 
therhood of Blacksmiths, says: ‘‘ There is a revival 
of the feeling for unionism. We are now havin 
a large number of inquiries for literature, pon | 
applications for charters are coming in more fre- 
quently than at any period during the last five 
years.” 

The United Garment Workers of America pre- 
sented to the New York legislature a bill making 
the manufacturer responsible for the wages of men 
and women employed by contractors, and for any 
violation of the law in regard to the hours of labor. 
No doubt if adopted, it will doconsiderable toward 
abolishing the sweat shop system entirely. 

At the joint convention of miners and mine op- 
erators held at the close of the convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America held at Pitts- 
burg the early part of this month, an agreement 
was reached to continue the eight-hour workday 
and the scale of wages agreed upon as the result of 
the strike of 1897. These conditions to continue 
for the ensuing year. 

The boot and shoe workers, of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., went out on strike against the reduction of 
wages. They were organized into a union by or- 
ganizer Comerford; and he, acting as the repre- 
sentative of the strikers, entered into negotiations 
with the firm, secured a signed wagescale by which 
the reduction was withdrawn, and an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. obtained. 

The Wisconsin legislature has an employer’s 
liability bill under consideration providing that 
where an employee receives an injury while en- 
gaged in work other than his usual duties because 
of the defect of machinery cr the extraordinary 
hazard, the employer shall be presumed to have 
knowledge of such defect or hazard. A bill of the 
same character has been presented in a large num- 
ber of legislatures this Winter. 








Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lanor, | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4, 1899. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the 
Sr. Louis BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION (English Syndicate and 
Independent Breweries) 
and the union in interest a; been reached, they haviug 
entered into an agreement with the National Brewery Work- 
men’s Union, unionizing the establishments, paying the 
scale of wages, and recognizing the Union’s Labor Bureau, 
the agreement to continue until June 1, 1900, the said firm 
is now removed from our “ We-don’t-patronize” list, and 
placed upon the FAIR LIST, 
Secretaries are requested to read this at union meetings 
and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
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Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1809, ) 
To all Affiliated Unions : 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the firm of 
Sing & WALPOLE BICYCLE Co,, Kenosha, Wis., 
and the union in interest having bese reached, the said 
firm is now removed from our “ We-don’t- -patronize * list, 
and placed upon the FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read at union mee tings, and 
dabor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACT NG CO's 
BISCU ‘vrs. —_ . 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe 
Cyele Old it sevens: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet C ‘aporal, 

e. a. 
Apst, EY RUBBER © 10., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARE NA, 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BERGER BEDDING ’CO., A. WE IGE lL, AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILW AUK EK, WIS 

BOoNDY & LEDEDE RAR, C 1G ART "MANUFACTURE RS, 

OF NEW YORK. 

BOOTS AND SHOEFS—S. H. HOWE SHOE CO., JOHN A. 
FRYE, JOHN O'CONNELL AND RICE & HUTC HINS, 
ALL OF MARL BORO, MASS. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DE TROIT, MICH, 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST LOUIS, MO. 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., "TROY, N. Y. 

BUSBEY’S, CHAS. il., C IGARS, McSHERRYTOW N, PA 

CHICAGO STAMP ING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE, 

CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONKEY PRINTING CO., HAMMOND, INI 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MIL oF ANDL iBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TE 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JAC KSON, = ‘HH. 

ee CO., HAMII pA . SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, wis., MALSTERS 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

ot CS HUDSON, SHOE MANUFACTUREI RS, ROCH- 


KEITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

FAUBER COMPA ’'wW.F., C HICAGO, ILL., FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE Be YCLE GRANK AXLE. 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPE RIOR, WIs. 

FREIE eay CHIGAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE a MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO, EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN N WORKS, CLEVE LAND, 0. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY «& JEFFREY BICYCLE cO., CHICAGO, 


GROSS & CO., C IGA RS, DETROIT, MICH. 
GROVE ©O., CHEWING GUM’ MANUFACTURERS, 
— O. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
lav 
me A. V., PUBLISHER, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW 
IK 


HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE O0., ST. LOUIS 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL, 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N 

J ACOB. BECK & SON, PEARL WiIEAT AND BREAK- 
FA FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT. MICH. 

KERBS, WERE IM & SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS BUFFALO, N. Y. 

LEVI, HORWIT LACHEN BRUCH. CLOTHING 
MANUFA UTURERS, ‘NEW YORK. 

LIME MANUFACTURERS COBB ‘ & OO., PERRY BROS. 

AND A. F.CROCKETT & CO. ALL OF ROCKLAND, 

MAIN E. & H. L. SHEPARD, ROCKPORT, ME 





MAPLE CIty’ SOAP WORKS. 


METROPOLITAN LIF 

MOCK, BERMAN. & CO., © LOTHING MANUFACTUR. 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OH 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO. DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MININ ‘G AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMP ANY. ry 'ACKSON, MICH. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

PLATE GLASS COMBINE. pret SBURG. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROG K PACKING ( CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PAC KING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP 'CO,, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED “RELIABLE.” 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y 

SHELBY STEEL’ TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD % ITY, PA 

S. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK 

SPRINGFIELD (ni L.) ELEVATOR MILLING Co. 

STRONG, GARFIEL b CO. EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG. CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT PAC KING CO., CHICAGO, ILL.; KANSAS CITY, 
KAN K. ST. LOUIS, ILL’; ST.’ PAUL, MINN; 
OM AHA, NEB. 

SWIFT'S SURE ‘SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & BON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CA 

UNITE ED STATES BAKING CO. 

UPMAN KARL, CIGAR MANUFACTURER, NEW 
YORI 

VENABLE. NIRS. QUARRIES, LITHONI A, GA. 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILI 

W INTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBE RS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, 

WM TEGGE CIGAR Co. DETROIT, MICH 

WOODWARD’S ABINGTON MILLS, A. C., ELASTIC 
GORING MANUFACTURERS, ABINGTON, MASS. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


FE INSURANCE CO. 
ne) 





Financial Statement. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1899. 
Following is a statement of the re ‘eeipts and expenses for 


the month of December, 1898, (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS. 
December i" 
DO BEN «os 0s neccnndnccxtieiaceeaendseeenes - Oe MM 
Bro of painters and decorators of A, tax, nov. 13 3 
92 


United bro of leather workers on h g, tax, nov. 1 
Federal labor 6964, tax, oct, $4; sup, 50c.......... 480 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 7079, tax, m, j,j,a,s. 6 

5 





Federal labor 7010, tax, oct.. 71) 
Marine and stationary firemen 5626, “tax, ‘nov. 60 
Hackmen’s prot 6967, tax, o, n BR 
Oil workers 7107, ae aS on 1 08 
Horsenail makers 7073, tax, nov, $1,56; sup, $5... 6 56 
Intl union of bicycle workers, sup.............. 10 
Intl longshoremen’s assn, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, O,... 160 00 
Teamsters GIT, SUP... oc cccccosescccccccvcsveseves 2 45 
Tin plate workers 084, tax, OCt..... 2.0.0... ...06- 62 
Solar printers and o yerators 71: 20, tax, oct........ 90 
2. Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, n, d,j cekenagnmennes 1 20 

Omaha, Neb, central labor union, tax, a, 8, 0, n, . 
d, Jj, and re iss: wie ‘ 15 00 
Amé rican agents assoc iation, tax, ‘oe .. cna 1 30 
United hatters of N A, tax, dee. . us 20 00 
Int’l union of steam engineers, tax, * a, 8, oO. 20 15 
Nat’! union of united brew’y workmen, tax, n, ‘d 66 67 
Nat’! bro of electrical workers, tax,0,n.......... 334 
Federal labor ro SE. widen bode ediensekerceveases 10 00 
3. Schenectady, N Y, trades assembly, tax, a, 8, 0.. 200 
Intl typographic al union, tax, nov. ; 113 21 
Cigarmakers intl union, tax, A, 8, neces ‘ 268 +H 
- » 


Laundry workers 7071, tax, a, 8, 0, 1 es 2 16 
Boot and shoe workers, tax, 8, * Seely abn ata 62 75 
Horsenail workers 7180, sup...............055 e+e ‘ 





Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, nov, $1.80; sup, 45 
acetic th dee anieeies ee nine tien teks enaeesenbwes a 
DesStars Mamers TAGE, GOD... 00s evccccccsccvescessss 10 00 
5. —— workers 6843, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d,j, f, m, a, 

OA iii Mi aincns uth wenshbeserghecak tans ess 701 
Hod carriers. 6805, tax, j, as, 0, B, part of d...... 3 64 
Dray owners 7128, tax, a, 8, 0 ,a PERE TE RTE 2 5) 
Federal labor 7145 5, tax, 8, 6, rT tt: sup, $1.43.. 2 87 











. Indurated fibre workers 7185, sup. 
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Stone masons prot 7 7038, tax, 14a, m, j,j, a, 8,0, n, 


I 
Muscatine, a, trades and labor assembly, tax, 
J S ere 


Iron workers’ he ipe rs 6709, tax, sept, $5.50: sup, Be 
Pavers and rammers 7182, sup... ' 
Bill poste rs aud lithograph hangers, 7183, oe 
Laundry workers 7133, tax, s, 0, n, d.. ‘ 
Retail clerks natl prot ass’n, tax, oct . 
Ill state federation of labor, tax, n, d qe m, a, 
m, J,j, a, 8, 0,and rep......... 
Mass state brane h, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, m, - eR a, 
8, 0, and rep 
Hotel and restaurant employes IA and BIL of 
A, COE, B, @.0.20 
Lawrence, Mass, central labor u tax, o,n,d, & rep 
St Louis central trades and labor union, tax, a,s, 
o, and rep. 2 
Teamsters and drivers 7045 my GRR, 3B, My Mi @ ccccces 
Paving dept workers 6751, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0. 
Textile workers’ natl, tax, a, _ eee FY Bee 
Haverhill, Mass, central labor union, rep bencnin 
Kewanee, Th, trades and labor council, “—. 
Louisville central labor union, rep.. 
Scranton, Pa, central labor union, re ep. hime + 
Am flint glass workers, tax, j,j, a, 8,0, n, d, 97; 
j, $140; assessment, $70. . 
Am flint glass workers, tax, f, m, a, ‘mJ, ry A,8,0,n 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, nov. 





Hackmen and cab drivers _ 7186, sup........ 
Federal labor7187, sup. . paciaginesawens 
Federal labor 7158, tax, nov...... 
Federal labor 7158, tax, dec. 
Natl gold beaters prot, ‘tax, m, < j, A,8,0, n,d,08; 
Columbia river fishermens 632i, tax, a,8, 0, n, d, 
Tin plate workers’ 7149, tax, s, 0, n, a. ‘ 
Laundry workers 7095, tax, nov........... 
Undertake rs and livery stable e -~" 7096, tax, 6 a, 
on. ba 
Teamsters prot Till, tax, dec. eatin 
Federal labor 7169, tax, n, d, 
Federal labor 71 30, tax, nov, 
Federal labor 7110, tax, ee eee 
Federal labor 6964, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 7110, tax, dec........... 
Federal labor 6812, tax, dec....... .........0.0005- 
Draymens 6708, tax, GEC. .......ccccccssccscsesees 
Oil well workers 7144, tax, nov. aane iii 
Federal labor 7118, tax, MOV........cccccccsccceces 
Lime burners 7078, tax, dec .............. 
Aml lace curtain operatives of Am, =, 8,0, n. 
Tinners and slaters 6940, tax, s, 0, n, 





a, 8, 0, n, d ERE SE Ses Se a 
Intl wood ‘carvers assn of N A, tax, nov. 
Window glass flatteners assn of N A, tax, dec. 
Needle workers 7001, tax, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, "a. 
Miners’ a assn 6395, tax, 8, Gs lcs sesnaseces 
Federal labor 7106, tax, 8, 0...............5+: Lisess 
Federal labor 6695, tax, n, d 
Federal labor 6785, tax, 4 f, m, a, m, j,Jj, * 8, 0, 

n, d, $6.09; sup, 50c... ; 
Federal labor 6697, tax, n, — eee 
Carpet upholsterers 7070, ‘tax, n,d 
— bro of pape rmakers, ‘tax, f, m, a, m, rds J, 
Bill posters and billers, 7152, tax, 0, mo... 022 
Federal labor 7155, tax, nov..... acne 
Laborers’ prot 6792, tax J, a 
Laborers’ prot 6869, tax, oct, $7.96; sup, $1.. 
Horsenail finishers and assorte rs 7001, tax, 8, ‘O, .n, 
Tankmakers prot 6865, tax, 8,0, N....... 

Sewer workers 6769, tax, aug,’96, to Kine oct 98... 
Federal labor 6308, tax, j,j, a, 8, 0,n, d,j, f,m,a,m, 
EMROTEES HOt TIG, CA, MOV... 2... cccccessercese 
Drillers prot 7140, tax, nov. 

Ohio federation of labor, tax, n, ‘a i, f, m, 

J, J, a, 8, 0, n, d, "98, 

Ship carpe nters and caulke rs, 6884, dec. 
Aut sprinklers, pipe fitters & ‘hb 6840, tax,'n,d... 
Watch workers 6061, tax, nOV................ whee 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 6931, eae 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup.. pene ime paeinns’ 
Federal labor 7174, sup.. ee 
Arch wire, iron and metal workers 6616, sup.. 
Federal labor 71: 30, sup ; 
Mine workers No 8, NMMWPU, ‘sup. Siieme : 
Federal labor 6873, sup Te : aes 
Caulkers 6846, sup.. ‘ 
Plate glass workers 066, sup.. 
Federal labor 7165, su 
Horsenail makers 71 SSPE 
Watch workers 6961, sup............. 
Horsenail workers 6170, , 
Iron workers and helpers 6709, sup.. 
Local No 26, amal W W intl, sup.. 


‘a, m, 


Teamsters and laborers 7164, sup.. 
Horsenail makers 7073, sup...... 
Champaign, Il, federation of labor, sup.. sities 
Jackson, 


Tenn, trades coune aie ER 


210 00 
233 34 
66 67 
10 00 


20. Dockmen’s prot 7184, sup.... 
30, Horsenail makers 6818, sup. 
Marble cutters and tile sette rs 6848, tax, dec 
Drivers’ prot 6229, tax, 0, n,d..... ene 
Hod carriers 5195, tax, n, d 
Sewer bricklayers 7188, sup 
30. Federal labor 6809, tax, nov 
Mattress make rs 6899, tax, 
Hack drivers 7162, tax, dec 
Lumber inspectors and tally mens 
o,n, d. penne 
Federal labor 7i: 0, tax, NOV 
Federal labor 7087, tax, oct..... 
Plate glass workers 6805, tax, nov... 
Patent machine tinners 647, tax, n, d 
Ft Wayne trades and labor counc il, tax, 0, n, ‘d, 
5. & Gix sc. 
Clipsorters 6627, tax, n, ry J 
$1. Federal labor 7051, tax, iJ, a, 8, , 0, n, a 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, dec 
Amal society of enginee rs, tax, dec 
Stoneware potte rs 7117, tax, sept : . 
Hackmen and cab drivers’ prot 7186, ‘soup. 
Tuck pointers 6023, tax, n, d ; ue = 
Cooper machine workers 71: 24, sup.... 
Patent machine tinners 6047, sup 
Federal labor 7010, tax, dec. . 
Federal labor 6881, tax, o, n, d, J 
W holesale clothing stock keepers, etc. 7 
dec. 
Laborers’ prot 6730, sup. 
Laundry workers 6608, _ 
Edw. Hamilton, Cleve land, 0. 
Plow fitters 7044, tax, 0, n, a, 
Piano makers and plano varnish finishers 7143, 
tax, oct , ee ; 
Teamste rs’ prot 713 3, tax, oct : 
Blacksmiths helpers 7008, tax, sep 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 700), tax, oct, 
FEDERATIONISTS 
Subscriptions 





n,d 


” Bah, tax, 


sup. 
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$10 00 
5 00 
ii 

8 00 

1 00 
10 00 
70 
200 
6s 


1 08 

” 
200 
200 
6 60 


6 00 
sO 
1a 
1 00 
w»w 
8 30 


EXPENSES. 
December. 
1. By one month's rent in advanes, Wim.M.Garrett 
1 engraving and | clectro, W. "Ne wton & Co.. 
100 2c and 800 le stamps, W. i T wpe. kh ghinsis ‘ 
Telegrams, Postal Tel ‘able Co. ........... 
Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley, Jr. 
Printing 2,000 offic ial envelopes and furnishing 
them, Phillips & Patton.. wen 
Express charges, Adams Express ( Co, 
i. Ice, Great Falls ice Co... 
Fe e . Sue Fowler Mfg. 
5. Fee for collecting bill of F, M. Fitageratd, Ral- 
ston & Siddons... : - 
Street car tickets, W. F. ‘Ashley, "epee hd isis 
6, 200 2c and 100 le stam 8, postoffice invade 2eGbenber 
100 revenue stamps, H. MEE ik ccass carer 
Newspapers for office, W F Ashley, Jr. 
K —— attending confere nee in regard to Sel- 
el-Cooper matter, James Duncan, 
clippings, National Press Intelligence Co...... 
Charges on express package, Adams Express Go 
7. Calling messenger, 8. I. Durphey. ait ace 
Printing 1,600 ¢ redentials to conventiot , $14. 
200,000 gummed labels, $60.00; 3 erasers, 15c; 
box peus, 75c; | bot ink, 0c; 1,500 copies of 
Strikes and ‘Loc kouts, Bo. Qi: 3,000 receipts, 
bound 6 books, $15.75; 500 ems, 73; 1 eraser, 05; 
1 doz. pencils, the; 1doz note books, 40c; i dos. 
copying vencils, Law Re porter eee 
20 special delivery stamps, F. FE. Sharwood..... 
Extra ty pewriting, M. T. McLaws............... 
TERBOGERD, Tip Ces cc cccecesseccesovesesve pire 
8. Eexpressage, i i bald ene cikawhidicde v6 i 
Charges on telegram, R. L. Guard .......... 
One trunk for office, Jas. 8. Topham....... 
9%. 400 2c and 200 le stamps, postoffice. . 
12, 400 2c and 200 le stamps, ee -. 
Three souvenirs, J. F. . oyu. 
Toilet = —_ Fowler Mfg 
20. Kansas ty daily papers, The Kansas ( ‘ity 
Star Co.... 








BK xpenses atte nding conferer mee in regard to . 


Seigel-Cooper matter, P. J. McGuire. , 
Organizing boot and shoe workers, W m. Thorne 
Acting as sergeant at arms, John a Hank. 
Acting as messenger, Ed. J. Stein. 
40 2c and 20 le stamps, H. C. Easterday .. 
Attending executive ¢ ouneil meeting at ‘Kansas 
City, Mo.: 


James Duncan...... 
Jas, O'Connell... .. ; 
John B, Lennon ... 
Auditing books, J. F. Mulholland,.......... 
Auditing books, Thos. F. Tracy. 
Auditing books, Homer D. Call. 
22. Acting as assistant sec retary, Ford A, Allen. 


$6,160 14 


28 00 
100 
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22. Stenography, J. KE. Stafford... ee 1 80 
24. Street car tickets, Wm. F. Ashley, Jr............ 1 26 
Stenography, R. K. Shoemaker, 7 
Three days’ work, A. Gompers...... 3 00 
Office work, F. H. Melick 3 16 
28. 400 Ze and B00 le sts imps, M. W. Stevenson 10 00 
20. Expre ssage, W. Boyer pea Ranen Seb ww 
31. Telegrams, Postal Tel-Cable Go. .................. 1 97 
Printing December Frp, Law Reporter Co 135 70 
Expenses, Secy Morrison to Kansas City and re- 

turn, meals and hotel bill at convention, : 

Frank Morrison.... , - 82 0 
Room for committee, Savoy hotel 28 00 
Hotel expenses, etc, Samuel Gompers 30 75 
Expenses of Messrs, Inskip and Thorn, G rand 

U. hotel, New York 16 70 
Expe nees of Mr. Inskip, Hotel Rale igh, W ash- 

ington, D.C 17 % 
Expenses of Mr. Inskip, Sherman Ho,, © hieago » 
Expenses of Messrs. Inskip and Thorn, Savoy 

hotel, Kansas © ity O16 
200 envelopes, Lawton & Burnap, Kansas City ww 
Stamps, R. K. Shoemaker, Kansas City. 100 
One dozen pads, Brown Book Co., Kansas City 75 
Convention supplies, Frank Morrison 2 ®) 
Telegrams from Kansas City, ordered by con- 

vention, Western Union Telegraph Co, 15 2 
Services on legislative commitee, Andrew Furu- 

seth 70 00 
Services on legislative committee, Geo, Chance 65 00 
Organizing expenses and RR, fare for month, 

Samuel Gompers 72 82 
Part paym’ton proceedings, Midland Mechanic 600 00 
One month’s salary, President Saml Gompers 1) 00 
One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison, 125 00 
Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. Kelly. yer) 
Three weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. A. Mac- 

Donald Mi 24 
Three weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard 13 61 
Five weeks’ salary, 'W. F. As hley, Jr. 58 SO 
Stamps received: and used, Frank Mo rrison. 10 70 

Total $2,325 37 
RECAPITULATION, 

Balance on hand December 1.... ; 4,152 84 

Receipts ite 2,007 30 

Total ; 6 “160 4 

Expenses... 2325 37 

Balance... bid nckekeneieinseness .». $3,834 77 
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Ki Saeed! ~ 
Oswego Starch, 


HIGHESS csc AWAR 
we CHICAGO.” 


~ LONDON. 4893 PHILADELPHIA. 
T.KINGSFORD &SON.. Osweco.NY.USA | 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE worLp. 
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Did ert be consulted first, as 
he can do most for you. Diet, 
indeed, is the all-important thing 
in gaining and retaining health. 

A prudent diet should always 
include Quaker Oats. It is best. 


THE EASY FOOD 


Quaker Oats 
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UNION LABELS. 
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Union-made Cigars. 
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UNION LABELS. 


PATRONIZE UNION CLERKS. 
All members of the R. C. N. P. A. can show this card. 
Ask for it when making your purchases. 
Endorsed by th> 4. F. of L 








ONE-THIRD ACTUAL SIZE. | 
COLOR IS CHANGED EACH QUARTER. 


Good only during months named in lower left hand corner and when 
properly signed, and STAMPED with the number of the Local. 





SARDINE LABEL. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
ASE YOUR GROCER FOR THiS 











STAMP 
ON ALL CANNED GOODS 3} UNITED —~ BROTHERHOOD c 
NON-POISONOUS.  fipegeaen WORNERS - 
MADE Wa a : RSE GOQn ; 
A Y 1ON HANDS. Z| a 
a HORS — a 20S 











BRICKMAKERS STAMP. 
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Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 


ano BRASG WORKERS’ UNION OF WN. A. 
APrKATED wire A FOF L 


ION MADE > 








his Certifies 
BS menibers of the shove Union; on orgenization seeking the sdvancement of 
DT the willing maser, [i is © guersuiee of « living wage, ressoawle hours, 


od 4 clean, well-ventilated teciory 





BRUSHMAKERS’ LABEL. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 
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STICK TO: YOUR UNION. 


DEDICATED TO AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
OL ANO MECHANIC 


rh THOMAS . WEST.° 
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Nore.—In singing last Chorus, sing “‘Stick to your Union ’till the FIGHT is won.” 
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iv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LOUIS HARTIG, 


Builders’ hardware, 
No. 1000 Cor. 7th and K Sts. N. W. 


SAMUEL C. PALMER, 
Manufacturer of SODA AND MINERAL WATERS 


Soda Water Syrups of Depot, 1066 324 St. N. W. 


All Flavors. 





» Dining ax 
Davis Eunch Room 


44 H STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 





WILLIAM GAUL, 


Restaurant 


907 Seventh St.N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





SAKS & COMPANY, 


Outfitters, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








BOWLING ALLEYS. HALL FOR RENT. 


Arion Hall 
uae Restaurant 


430 EIGHTH ST.N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D Cc. 


JAC. BRUEGGER, Prornicron 


CANNON’S BUFFET 


WILSON WHISKEY. 
HEURICH’S MAERZEN BEER ALWAYS 
ON TAP. 


1004 PENN. AVENUE, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JAMES J. DOHERTY, 
Fine Wines, Liquors and Cigars, 
PS = 

456 LOUISIANA AVENUE. 





GEORGE W. HEROLD, 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


TAILOR AND DRAPER, 


702 9th Street, N. W. 


BASE BALL Returns by Innings. 


BUSH'S RESTAURANT, 
831 SEVENTH ST.N. W. 
My famous Barclay, high grade Pure 


Rye Whiskey sold over my bar at 10 cents 
a drink, $1.00 per quart. Heurich’s Maer- 
zen and Extra Pale Beer on Draught, 


T. BUSH, Proprietor. 


Largest Glass of Heurich’s Beer in the 
City. 


Wilson, Hunter and Elite Whiskies. 
Samuel G. Stewart, 


1141 Seventh Street, N. W. 
Bet. L and M, 


Washington, D. C. 











THOMAS RILEY, 
CAO LU MBE RCt>— 


Gipes ond Yard, 13th and Ohio Ave. N. W. 
“apheone 1s. Depot and Wharf, 6th St. & Potomac 


W. H. BUTLER, 
PAINTS, OILS, GLASS, &c. 


607-609 C STREET, N. W. 


Lubricating Oils, Grease, Tallow and Waste, Chamois, Sponges, 
Liquid and Paste Polishes, Floor Stains and Varnish. 








rune WASHINGTON — 
CALL FOR 
Wiasbington 
Brewery 
Company’s 


Champagne Lager 


They believe in Organized Labor. 
HARRY WILLIAMS, 


General Manager. 








HENRY KRAEMER, 
HATTER AND FURNISHER, 


1012 SEVENTH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One Price. 





W. P. TULLOCK, 
Manager, 


GEORGE M. BARKER, 
SA__ Building Material, 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Frames, 
Mouldings, Mantels. 





Nos. 649 ano 661 New York Ave, 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 








THE E. E. JACKSON CO. 
Cumber, Mill Wood and Interior Finish, 


13TH AND OHIO AVE. N. W. 





GUSTAV HARTIG, 
Builders’ and Coach Hardware, Bar Iron, 


Steel, Blacksmiths’ Supplies, Etc. Paints, Oils, 
Glass. Colors Dry and in Oils. 


509-511 H Street, N. E. 


Telephone 1317. 
OUR BEERS frops omy: oe oe ot oe ot ot 


ABNER & DRURY, 
Successors to 
ALBERT BREWING COMPANY, 
25TH AND F STREETS, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SEE OUR UNION LABEL. 





"PHONE 1077. 





MAYER & PETTIT, General Outfitters, 415 and 417 Tth St N. W. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CLOTHING AND CLOAKS 


CASH OR CREDIT. 
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WILSON P. FOSS, PRESIDENT. JACOB E. CONKLIN, TREASURER. 


The Rockland Lake 
Trap Rock Co. — 


MH He HH LM 


TRAP ROCK 
For Macadamizing and Concreting. 


MH 
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cE CESESESESESE Seees 


TELEPHONE 843 JOHN. I" 
135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK CITY. a 








O¢- OC 00000~30~ 30 
ATLANTIC BREWERY 


Rubsams 
Horrmann 


@>BREWING CO. 





1 CONN. BREWERIES CO. 








MERIDEN BREWERY 





AND... 


A. WINTTER & CO. 











e¢-0~30~30-30-d 


Porter x4 
Lager Beer. 

















-- OPPICES... 


¢ 
* 





<- 0c OC: OC: 06-30-30 -30-2 


Staten Island, N. Y. : CONN. CONN. 





«> OC 0606000 -30-30 
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P. J. MCGUIRE, 
FATHER OF LABOR DAY. 





STANLEY’S ADJUSTABié 


BEADING, RABBET, SLITTING AND MATCHING PLANE. J 


‘**A Planing Mill within itself,”—says a Country Carpenter. 





Wo. 45. Nickel Plated Stock and Fence, with Saaae Tools, Rite, etc., $8.00 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Standard of- Excellence 
The average woman cannot discriminate justly betweea 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN... 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK, 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark @ 
rellable perfection 


THe SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





FLEISCHMANN’S 
ciuraesseo YEAST 


HAS NO EQUAL. 











FOR HOME OR SHOP 





























A'DISTINCT NOVELTY ‘ 
Armour’s 
wz Floating wy 
LATHERS FREELY CLEANSES QUICKLY 
TIS Tar Soap Tie 
Handy Because It Floats 
MADE BY Armour & Company CHICAGO 











GAPEWELL HoRSsE NAILS 


Have the Largest Sale of 
Any Horse Nails in the United States. 





~~~ BAD 


The Capewiell Horse Nail Go.. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 













ert D ANTI NERvous 
Sr -DYSPEPTIC 
NON NICOTINE 
NEUTRALIZED 
















POR 
CHEWING 


AND 
SMOKING 












